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Teaching arithmetic. — Progress in educational methods makes necessary, 
from time to time, the gathering together of new materials relating to the 
teaching of the different school subjects. Such general treatises serve to 
make the results of experimental studies available for general use and to 
standardize to some extent the teaching process. Such a book 1 covering the 
field of arithmetic has been written by Professor Overman of the Bowling 
Green, Ohio, Normal School. 

The major purposes of the book are, first, to give a clear conception of 
the ends to be accomplished in arithmetic; second, to analyze the teaching of 
arithmetic into the various types of teaching which occur and to furnish the 
guiding principles and specific methods used in each type; and third, to demon- 
strate the application of these principles and methods by means of illustrative 
material and lesson plans. The greater portion of the book is given over to 
the second purpose. 

Much of the material in the book will be familiar to those who have 
followed the literature of method for this subject. There are, however, a 
number of chapters in which the more recent developments of methods are 
presented, and in which a very wholesome analysis is made of the processes of 
teaching arithmetic. Chapters dealing with the development of new ideas, 
of facts and principles, and of rules and processes will be especially helpful for 
inexperienced teachers. The last section of the book, which discusses the 
methods of teaching the application of fundamental number facts to concrete 
situations, makes a direct attack upon one of the most difficult problems of 
teaching. 

The book is modern in point of view and represents very well the present 
development of the teaching of arithmetic. 



School discipline. — Of the many factors that go to make up a good teacher 
few are more intangible than the teacher's ability to keep good order and hold 
the respect of the pupils both in and out of the classroom. The methods 
which teachers have used in securing and holding good discipline are varied 
and have always been food for much thought and discussion. 

A recent booklet 2 from England summarizes in a comprehensive manner 
some practical conclusions arrived at by the author after a great many years 
of service as a schoolmaster. The booklet is written primarily for the use of 
young masters beginning their careers in secondary schools and approaches 
the subject of discipline from the standpoint of telling the new teacher what to 
avoid rather than what to do. The writer places a large amount of emphasis 
on getting started right at first but does not neglect the fact that constant 

'James Robert Overman, Principles and Methods of Teaching Arithmetic, 
Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1920. Pp. v+340. 

' Ernest F. Row, Hints on School Discipline. London: Oxford University Press, 
1020. Pp. 50. 
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vigilance is all-important. It is pointed out with great clearness that the 
matter of discipline is an individual problem which each teacher must solve 
for himself. Since life outside the classroom is one of the most important 
parts of the English secondary school, classroom discipline does not monopolize 
the discussion. 

While intended for the English schoolmaster, the booklet has much valuable 
and practical advice for teachers everywhere. Certainly the newcomer in 
the field of teaching may well afford to digest the book's contents from a stand- 
point of both theory and practice. 



For boys who are tired of school. — The high wages paid during the last few 
years have caused many boys to drop out of school before finishing their course, 
in order to take advantage of immediate business opportunities. School men 
have found it hard to present arguments which have strong enough appeal to 
overcome the desire of the boys to take an immediate part in the world's work. 
President Smith of Washington and Lee University has prepared a series of 
articles, which are now available in book form, 1 in which he makes a forceful 
plea for the school in terms which the average boy will appreciate. 

The book contains twelve chapters of which representative titles are 
"Quitting School for Business," "Success in Study," "On Getting Rich," 
"The Cash Value of Book Learning," "First Lessons of the World War," 
and " College and University Training. " The author's purpose is to get the 
boy to look farther ahead than the immediate future and to estimate 
the value of school preparation in terms of a lifetime rather than in terms of 
the present. 

The book would make excellent material for use with a boy's discussion 
club, or for reading in a class in vocational or educational guidance. Its free 
circulation would doubtless increase the period of education for many pupils. 
Teachers and parents should be acquainted with the book. 



Supplementary readers for the upper grades. — Two supplementary readers 
have recently appeared which are deserving of a place in the list of books for 
the upper grades. The first 1 of these gives an exceptionally good treatment of 
Indian life and lore, based upon the story of Hiawatha. In preparing the 
book the author has taken great care to follow the well-established facts and 
to make the details true to Indian life. The vividness with which she has 
succeeded in doing this makes a strong appeal, and the noble character of the 
hero is worthy of the reader's admiration. The many illustrations, taken from 
the work of the artist, David C. Lithgow, are very superior and add much to 
the impression produced by the book. 

1 Henry Louis Smith, Your Biggest Job, School or Business. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1920. Pp. xi+70. 

2 Mary E. Laing, The Hero of the Longhouse. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Co., 1920. Pp. xxvi+329. $1.60. 



